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PEEFACE. 

Most of the following pages were not written for publi- 
cation in book form. Much more care might well have 
been bestowed upon them in certain directions, but with 
the result, perhaps, of lessening the little value they pos- 
sess as a free and off-hand record of observations and ex- 
periences roughly but carefully sketched by an enthusiast 
with, as yet, no fixed views to maintain. The writer wishes 
to disclaim any desire to be Regarded as an authority on 
angling for tarpon, and will be quite content with his 
work should it serve to guide even a few of his brother 
anglers to the enjoyment of a sport than which none other 
yet known to him is grander, more exciting, fairer or more 
satisfying. Ben Bent, 
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CHAPTER L 

It souDds like the bitter Dr. Johnson, but it may quite 
likely have been the mild Washington Trying, M?ho suggested 
bitting in a cold hallway with one's feet in a bucket of ice- 
water, jingling a dinner bell, as a substitute f^r sleigh rid- 
ing. Even so a hardened cynic might describe tarpon fish- 
ing as sitting all day in a Turkish bath watching a string — for 
indeed that is often enough just what it amounts to. The 
tarpon is a grand and lordly fish, but he is withal as sly — 
as ''devilish sly " as old Joe Bagstock himself, and as dainty 
in his tastes as a Miss in love. His mouth is a hand's breadth 
abaft and atop of the tip of his lower jaw, so that he has 
to stand on his head to feed in comfoiii, which "goes one 
better " than Hood's idea that a man ought to stand on his 
head to digest a German dinner. He never gulps his food 
like the plebian shark, but he rolls each sweet morsel around 
his leathery jaws, and if a hint of danger is conveyed 
to his senses thereby, he can rival an Irish landlord in 
the promptness of eviction. 

Now I have learned the arts and methods of his capture 
from actual and careful observation and experience. I 
have fished with Mr. W. H. Wood in his boat, watching his 
every movement, gathering from him all the hints he 
gives of his large experience to those who frankly confess 
themselves novices in the art I have seen many fine speci- 
mens taken and many more unfortunately lost, so I may 
justly claim a right to explain as simply as possible the e^c- 
%ct mod^s operandi which is up to date the most approved. 
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6 THE TARPOK, 

The boat used ehould alwa.ys be a fairly large, commo- 
dious and Terj steady one. It is desirable to haye a sail 
fitted to it, and a sprit-sail with mast that can be unshipped 
and stowed inboard while fishing, is best for obyious reasons. 
Any good rowboat well managed is quite good enough for 
the purpose, however. 

Arrived on the fishing grounds, an anchorage is selected 
according to the judgment of the angler in water from six 
feet deDth u p ward. There are a few well known and popular 
places where most of the fishing in done, the tarpon at one 
time appearing more plentiful in one locality, and at other 
times in another, so that, as a rule, the beginner will do 
well to follow the crowd. A sort of a pool formed by a 
semi-circular arrangement of natural oyster beds into which 
the tide currents from several between-island channels 
empty, is apt to be a favorable location. About this the 
boats cluoter at a distance from each other great enough 
not to interfere with the playing of fish hooked, but not 
generally beyond easy hail, so that a running fire of com- 
ment and badinage is often kept up between the occupants 
of several of them. It is a strictly observed rule of cour- 
tesy that, whenever a tarpon is hooked by any one in any 
boat, every o.her line in that boat shall be reeled up, and 
every other bo it near enough to be in any danger of ob- 
atructing the play of the fish shall at once get up anchor 
and move out of the way. 

THE ROD. 

After the anchor has been dropped the tackle is made 

ready. This consists of rod, reel, line, snood, hook and 

caff. There is still much friendly but earnest discussion 

among those most experienced as to what is nearest per- 
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f ection in these. I have heard the pros and cons and exam- 
ined many rods, and I incline to the opinion that for beauty, 
fice proportion, strength and endurance the Noyo wood rod 
ViSed by Mr. Heckscher in the capture of his 184-lb.*cham- 
pion fish is the most perfectly adapted to its purpose of any 
I have seen, but that, if hacdled with the same judgment, 
skill, coolness and good fortune, Mr. H. might have boated 
his prize with any one of a dozen plain bamboo single-joint 
rods used by many of the best anglers here. From 6^ to 
7^ ft. id admittedly the limit in the matter of length, and 
considerable stiffness toward the tip is demanded for the 
purpose of casting the heavy baits (often J lb.) used — from 
100 to 150 feet, as is deemed best — this being more trying 
to the rod than the landing of the fish when hooked. 
Three-jointed rods are not desirable; a handle joint about 
2J feet long, with an evenly tapered tip joint fitted to it, 
being most approved by the authorities. I could give some 
dimensions of successful rods, but deem it beyond the 
scope of this paper to more than suggest. 

THE LINE. 
The line used is the ordinary standard linen line Nos. 15 
to 21. The No. 15 is usually found to contain eighteen 
linen threads; the No. 18 twenty-one threads, and soon. 
Hence pome confusion results from confounding the num- 
ber of the line with the number of threads in the line. The 
importance of having a perfect line without Jlaw from one end 
to ike other can hardly be fully appreciated by any but tar- 
pon fishermen. In fact, torture, crucifixion, burning at the 
stake, the rack, thumb-screws and all the hideous para- 
phernalia of the Spanish Inquisition, seem but mild penal 
methods when it becomes a question of punishing a tackle 
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^ THE TARPON, 

maker who will sell aajthing but absolutely faulUess 
goods for this sort of work. Thej should all be tested far 
beyond requirement before they are ever offered for sale, 
and the maker should be able and willing to ri^k his repu- 
tation on every bit of work he sells for this purpose. Why, 
look at it ! It costs a man (fine tackle and all included) 
about three hundred dollars and a month's time to even get 
a fair chance to kill a tarpon, and if, after this expenditure, 
he is doomed to lose his firbt fish thanks to the defect of 
any of his weapons, he is quite justified in raging like the 
heathen — he is also justified in never buying another dol- 
lar's worth of that dealer and in plainly telling his friends 
all about it Only a day or two ago I heard a lerirned Su- 
preme Court Judge, well accustomed to weigh his words, 
who bad lost a fine fish by the parting of a line at a fiaw, 
remark of the celebrated maker thereof that '' he ought to 
be drawn and quartered," which, for this century, is a fairly 

severe sentenca 

THE SNOOD. 

The snood, too, gives rise to much discussion. It should 
be about 2 1 to 3 ft long, and of chain, wire or of soft-laid 
braided cotton line, as the angler may elect (Floss silk, 
or a combination of this Tvith cotton strands laid in a loose 
twist or braid, is thought by many to be the " coming 
snood," but it is not yet developed.) There are two objec- 
tions to the chain — it costs too much to begin with, and it 
endangers the rest of the tackle — a single defective link 
renders it worthless, and a shark can't par t it if there is no 
flaw in it Now the ideal snood should be proof against 
the "saw-plate" of a tarpon and should part at the touch 
pf fb shark's tooth. Piano wire is good, in a way, but if 
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OR ** SILVER KING," lu 

caught in a sharp turn about the huge gill coyers of a tar-^ 

p< n, it is quite likely to break short off. ^ Sof .-braiaea (not 
hard-twisted) ^-cotton line about the diameter of a^small 
lead pencil is as reliable as auything for the desired fish, 
and as easily severed by the foul. 

THE HOOK. 

The hook, provided it be of proper size and strength, 
iiiby be of any make and fashion to suit the angler. It 
I hould be very keen in the point and need have but little 
if any barb, since it is designed to hook the fish in the gul- 
1ft and not in the mouth. This may be whipped onto the 
snood either with fine soft wire or linen line shellaced. 
THE GAFF. 

The gaff iron should be five or fix inches in its semi- 
*iroular diameter and of power to lift a dead weight of 300 
IkfB. It sLould be furnished iivith a rivet-holed socket and 
tapered to a fine keen point. It is probably be^t mcde of 
steel and a good ash, hickory or other tough wood handle 
must be provided net less than one and a half inches in 
diameter, five feet long and having a hole bored in the 
hand end thereof, through which a lanyard may be rove if 
desired. Simpler gaffs c f similar dimensions are effective, 
but I quote the ideal A 1. 

THE EEEL. 

I have purposely kept for the last any suggestion about 
the T' el. Above all things you must have a good reel and 
in this particular above all are you most at the mercy of 
chance and your tackle maker. It is foolish to haggle 
about a few dollars in the price of a good reel, and yet a 
good one costing $14 or $16 is far safer than a defective one 
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12 THE TARPON, 

at $45 to $65. Within the week I haye seen as mild a man- 
nered Philadelphian as ever scuttled a ship or shayed a 
note with all the intricate compound parts of his reel spread 
out before him on the hotel table, while he was •» trying to 
find out why the "blamed thing didn't work" and n:ixing 
up his ''thees and thous" with words of condemnation of 
the world-renowned ma^er of that expensive toy that would 
have gravely suggested to the latter tbe utter impropriety 
of his ever having been bom. Quite right Le was too, for 
it is little short of criminal to secure a customer's confi- 
dence and then let him go to the tapered off end of the 
continent with defective or unsui table tools. One objection 
seems to lie generally against most reels that I have seen, 
viz.: the cross-bar into wLich tbe thumb-hardle is inserted 
is commonly made of too soft metal. In the excitement of 
contest very unnecessary force is at times exerted thought- 
lessly and as the leverage at this point is enormous the 
metal should be of the mcst unyielding. I hare seen sev- 
eral fine reels that have come to grief from this defect. 
Six hundred feet of line in supposed to be contained on one 
of these reels, but I am led to believe that it is better to 
cut off 100 ft of the line and thus avoid the chance of 
"clogging," particularly if a leather is sewed onto one of 
the reel stanchions in place of, or as a help to, " thumb- 
stalls." (These latter should always be knitted or crocheted 
by the angler's wife, or, if he isn't ir arried, by — well, prob- 
ably he had better marry some good woman who knows 
how.) There is a fable about an anglei who had 600 ft. so 
nearly run off his reel that he could " see the spindle gleam 
in the sunlight," but the old stagers smile when they h^^^v 
the yam in a way that suggests '* fairy tale." 
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Havingr gaid my say freely, impartially and \vitLout 
malice about the tackle-makers I now want to give a word 
of advice (second hand) to tackle-users. It is this: So far 
as possible tett your own tackle. ** Hotv ? " T\'hy, simply tiy 
your level best to break it with all your fctrength exerted 
ftrictiy in the manner usual in plnying a fish. If it will not 
&tand this t'.st it is worthless for the puiposeof killing 
tarpon. Let me put the idea in A B C kindergarten lash- 
ion thus: When in the morning you have put your rod to- 
gether, rove the line tbrough the guides and made it fast 
to the loop of the snood or chain, male the hook fast to 
some firm object such as a post or rail or tree trunk. Then 
step backward till some half or ti;^o-thirds of your line has 
run off the reel; next plant yourself firmly and gradually 
bring full pressure to bear upon the line, holding the rod 
in both hands over the left shoulder and '' giving the bult " 
just as you would in fighting the tarpon; then gradually 
increase the strain by swajing back on the rod, without 
jerking, but to the full extent of your strength. If any- 
thing gives way it ought to be your rod and in any event 
should anj thing break under the tett, fairly applied, you 
may rest assured tLat this particular tackle was not adapted 
to your strength and you would almost surely have lost a 
tarpon with it had you hooked one. Many good fishermen 
apply this test to their outfits every morning before enter- 
ing their boats. I dare eay this is a refinement of cruelty 
to makers of bad tackle, but the savage side of human na- 
ture develops freely in the tropics. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thus far the olIj bait used for tarpon is mullet. Bett( r 
bait there may be, but it has not yet been discoyered, so 
far as I know. The method of cutting the mullet into baib 
and the ways of fixing it upon the hook are Tarious and no 
one fashion h&s yet been adopted as the perfect outcome of 
long experience. The two sorts of bait now in use are the 
"long bait" and the "chunk." The former consists of the 
whole side of a mullet cut free frcm the backbone, scored 
lengthwise and placed upon the hook by passing the metal 
and also tbe lowi r portion of the snood once through the 
tail end and then twice through the fleshy parts reversed 
so as to leave the point of the hock embedded in and con- 
cealed by the flesh nearly at the other end. With fine cop« 
per wire the tail, or upper end of the bait, is bound fast to 
the snood some inches above the whippings of \he hock it- 
self. The " chunk *' bait is cut crosswise from the entire 
mullet and the hook, being forced down through the fleshy 
part, is brought out through the skin in such position as 
to be capable of a sharp " attack " whenever called upon by 
the angler at the other end of the rod. I have seen both 
these methods tried in the same boat and on the same day 
by Mr. Wood with no results showing superiority. 
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In a general way casting for tarpon closely resembles 
casting for striped bass. The cast is made '' from the reel '' 
without click or drag on, the danger of " overrunning *' the 
line on the reel being met by a delicate manipulation of the 
reel-leather or the thumb-stalls, of which latter there 
should be several in the boat, as it is common to use one 
on each thumb and also common to drop them overboard 
or have holes burned in them by the friction of the line. 
Two diflFerences may, however, be noted; the bait is much 
heavier and the snood much longer than those used in bass 
fishing, The snood (which I have already stated is gener- 
ally from two and a half to three feet long) is too large io 
render through the rod guides and hesce the bait when 
ready for the cast dangles just that distance below the tip 
of the rod. Not only does this render a long cast more 
dif&cult, but it puts the tip of the rod to a far severer test 
when the caster, with full strength and a wide-armed 
swing, brings the whole weight of bait, hook and snood 
(or chain) to bear upon it suddenly. On the other hand 
the distance absolutely required for tarpon is less than in 
heavy bass casting, tor the chief object is simply to get tbe 
bait far enough from the boat so that the fish may not see 
or hear (sense) anything to disturb him, and fmther that, 
when struck, his first furious breaks out of the water may 
not be made dangerously near the boat. 
AEEANGING THE LINE. 

As soon as the cast has been satisfactorily made the rod 
is usually placed across the boat's thwarts or in some other 
position so convenient to the angler that he can quickly 
grasp it properly if necesary. This done the line idready 
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cast 18 loosely held in one band wnue with the other some 
twenty-five or thirty feet more are pulled from the reel and 
lightly coiled on the deck of the boat (if it have one) or on 
a seat or board that is free from obstructions. Still hold- 
ing the line as before the slack line thus obtained should 
be "overbaultd" — tbatisso r^-coiled that it will run off 
freest toward the hook instead of toward the reel. It ia of 
the greatest importance that this coil should be kept con- 
stantly free from any contact with anything that might ob- 
struct its free paying out in case a tarpon should take the 
bait or make a " draw/' as it is called. After this has been 
done and the angler has glanced about him to see that all 
his implements are in their proper places and the decks 
duly "cleared for action," he will, still holding the line 
loosely as before in his hand, seat himf>elf comfortably and, 
after putting on and thoroughly wetting his thumb-stalls, 
will light a pipe and prepare himself for a \ eriod cf 
PATIENT WAITING. 
This condition of inactivity may last four minutes and it 
m»y last all day and no angler who does not feel himself 
equal to contemplating and even experiencing the latter 
contingency with perfectly unruffled front and a quite se- 
rene state of mind, had far better stay at home. As I left 
the angler with the line still held in his hand it is proper to 
say that he may continue to hold it or not as he likes or as 
circumstances suggest If there happens to be a strongish 
tide running he will find it safest to do so, but if not he 
may let it lie upon the gunwale of the boat, placing upon it 
some very light object to prevent its paying out of its own 
weight, yet not heavy enough to resist any attempt to re- 
move the bait from the bottom. 
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' Just how the tarpon fisher will paob Lis time during the 
yerj uncertain interral between making his ca.«'t and hook- 
ingy or even feeling, his first fish of the day, is a matter of 
indiyidnal taste; Eome read, fome smoke, some do both to- 
gether, some sit in listless foshion watching tie line and 
perhaps thinking "unutterable things;,'' basking in the 
warm sunlight enjoying in adyance the future Ninxina of 
the Buddhist or the present dulcefar nienie of the Italian. 
Some even sleep, sheltering themselTes as best they may 
with bits of sail or prodigious straw hats from the glare of 
the midday sun. But others (acd it must be admitted that 
they are the wisest and most of en successful) spend most 
of the time in observation of their surroundings and in 
drawing conclusions from these which are often of use io 
them. For instance, now and then the really keen-eyed, 
watchful man will see some distance down the tide a slight 
break in the water — a little splash easily mistaken for the 
kap of a mullet or the blow of a porpoise, or the surfacing 
of one of the great turtles that abound in these waters; but 
if the watchful eye catches a glimpse of the taU, thin ''top- 
gallant " fin of a tarpon there is no mistaking it for that of 
a shark nor any other denizen of the deep. The watcher 
then knows that thfy are coming in on their feeding 
grounds and a few judiciously distributed bits of '' chum" 
just at this moment, and a tempting fresh bait on the hook 
not infrequently, in the opinion of the most successful men, 
secure a fish which well repays the extra watchfulness and 
care. 

As the word ''chum" has been used it is proper to ex- 
plain that tarpon are not " chummed " for in the sense in 
which we use that word when speaking of bluefishing, for 
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instance. That is to say there is no question of producing 
a "slick" upon the tideway up which the fish are presumed 
to follow till they reach the bait. This cannot be done be- 
cause, in the winter at least, the mullet used for bait are 
not fat and oily enough to make a *' slick'' and it may be 
doubted it it would be of much service in any event since 
the tarpon are bottom f € eders mainly and when they come, 
at rare intervals, to the surface are probably not seeking 
food there. All the chumming that is done, therefore, is 
to cut up into moderately small bits the waste portions of 
the mullets (backbone, etc.) left after cutting out the gocd 
baits, and throwing these scraps as far as possible from the 
boat in the general direction from which the fiRh are 
thought likely to approach. It is true that some anglers 
take with them extra mullet expressly for this purpose, but 
it is not yet demonstrated that this is of great utility ex- 
cept on particular occasions. 

It must not be assumed that during all this long period 
of enforced waiting the angler is always permitted to pos- 
sess his soul in patience with no let or hindrance. On the 
contrary he is often beset by annoyances. It often hap- 
pens that having cast his bait at raLdom it fulls near the 
hole-home of a " mora}," which is an eel-like creature of 
great pertiiacity and voraciousness and consisting chiefly 
of prodigious jaws and a furious wriggle. When once this 
fellow has taken hold of your bait, no matter hew ofteu 
you wrest it from him, Le will r ever "let up" till he has 
dragged it to the mouth of his hole, wriggled his own lody 
into the hole and then set Lis dog-like teeth into his prize 
with a determination worthy of a better cause. '- When it 
comes to this point Mr. Wood says the only way is to sway 
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back on your rod with a long, strong, bteady pull till "you 
make the back of his neck ache so that he's sick at his 
stomach — then majbe he'll let go." 

If by chance you escape the " moray " you are not un- 
likely to plant your bait Dear the lurking place of a family 
of " groupers " that will keep you busy cLough either get- 
ting away from them ( r boating them if they succeed, as 
they often do, in getting themselves hooked. It is at any 
moment likely that a twenty-and-odd poui d channel bass 
will give you a few moments rather lively play, even on the 
big tackle you are using, and it is always a toss up whether 
or no, when your coiled line runs out with startlirg rapid- 
ity and you grasp your rod with feverish haste, you will 
find yourself at odds with a taipon or a six feet long shark, 
with which jou try conclusions generally resulting in the 
loss cf a dollar's worth or more of hook, snood and line, 
even if you are fortunate enough not to smash a rod in the 
encounter. And just Lere is a point well worth noting, 
viz.: onlylcng experience will enable one to distinguish 
between (he "draw' of a tarpon and the fooling of thefe 
other creatures. Now it is a well-recognized principle that 
if a tarpcn is resisted by any strain upon the line while he 
is mouthing the bait he is a lost fish, so that the angler is 
kept in constant dread of losing his fair fish by a too 
prompt effort to avoid the foul, 1 know of one instance 
where an angler, having been four times fooled into letting 
a shark swallow his hook, at the fifth draw said, " Oh I no 
you doti't this time! " (givicg a vigorous jeik to his line) 
and was rewarded by teeing a splendid tarpon go into the 
air and shake hook and bait out of his mouth with a tri- 
umphant sneer. [I don't take much stock in the " sneer," 
but in other particulars it is a true bill.] 
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I have said that the tarpon "stands on his head to feed** 
and this from the evidence of those who have actually seen 
the process, and it will be recognized as quite natural by 
many who have watched other and less notable bottom 
feeders gathering their food. Exactly on what he feeas 
when upon the oyster beds (or near them), where he is gen- 
erally captured during the winter season, is much less clear 
to those who know his habits best The bottom in these 
places is covered mainly with a greenish sea-mess or weed 
and it is believed some minute animal life contained therein 
attracts his appetite. It is pretty certain that he is not at 
this time in search of mullet either alive or dead, though 
these seem to be Lis staple diet. As far as can be judged 
his taking of the dead mullet bait is due to tte fact that 
in "nosing" along the bottom in search of "whateveritmay 
be he casually comes upon a fresh bit of fish the i-kin of 
which is shiny and attractive and the flesh of which U in 
good condition and toothsome looking. Whether or no Le 
is instinctively suspicious of its presence there in such good 
condition cannot be said, but his observed manipulation of 
it might well suggest this idea. He first "noses" it or 
lifts it off tie bottom; thwn, if not distuibed, he lets it drop 
into his huge jaws and swims away with it a few quick 
strokes. Should any strain be put upon the line at this 
point he will at once eject the bait and touch it no more. 
If, however, it seems all right he not infrequently drops it 
and after swimming away some little distance comes back 
again and goes through the same process, generally end- 
ing this time, if not molesied, by taking the entire " chuijk" 
down into his capacious giiUei 
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At ibis exact moment and never before the angler should 
" strike/' sending the hook home as yigorously as possible. 

This may all seem fanciful, but it is the record of actual 
obEervation and coincides most nearly with the c^xperiences 
cf the angler at " the other end of the string." '^ 

THE STRIKE. 

When tbe angler, after hours perhaps of patient waiting 
and watching, sees his coil run out swiftly and evenly with 
a firm onward sweep, the bait having evidently been fairly 
'' lifted " and quite clear of the bottom, be experiences a 
peculiar thrill and a momentaiy sensation of creepiness 
somewhere in tie vicinity of the base of the spine. 7 he 
next instant, if he be a man of ner^o and a thorough sports- 
man, this gives place to a preternatural coolness of de- 
meanor. He resists the temptation to grab the rod and 
tangle himself all up in the loops cf his coil. He takes it 
up calmly, sees everything all clear and coolly soaks his 
thumb-stalls over tbe boat's side. There is a resonant ring 
in his voice but no tremor of excitement as he turns to his 
boatman and says '' Johnny, stand by your anchor. I have 
a Mraw.' Tarpon, I think — shark, I'm afraid. Coil's all 
out — look sharp, Johnny I He's running it from the reel 
now. Hold hard, there ! He's oft or dropped it; can't tell 
which." Then there is a pause, brief but full of that de- 
liciously awful suspense known only to the puibuers of big 
game and, T am sorry to say, to gamblers. " There he is 
again, Johnny. He's spinnine: it now — and — I've struck — 
but Lord! boy, look at him! " Yes, indeed, look at him! 
look at the grandest si(?ht that can fire an angler's eye; look 
at that magnificent megalops over six feet long with gleam- 
ing sides of hammered silver shot up into the bright sun- 
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sHiiie Hll a full foot of dayJjgLt shows 'twixt the tip of Li^ 
tail and \he seething foam of his wake I Look at him a^ 
he, dog-like, shaVes his mail-rlad head to void tbe Look 
and then slides back again into the water only to gather 
momentum for yet more furious leaps and plunges and mad 
throes of desperate combat I Look at him as he makes the 
waters surge and boil till they glitter and sparkle like his 
own unriyalled panoply of resplendent armor in Yain efforts 
to escape from that trifle of thread which stretches and vi- 
brates perilously between his huge jaws and the yieloing 
tip of your rod a hundred and fifty feet away I 

PLAYING THE FISH. 

Your tarpon is fairly hooked now, and you must settle 
down to business — to an hour or more of hard W( rk, con- 
stant tension on every nerve, and the exercise of all the 
coolness, strength, judgment and pkill of which you are 
master. Long before this, of course, your boatraan has got 
his anchor inboard, has taken to his oars aLd is devoting 
himself to tbe keeping of the stern of the boat toward the 
fish in his devious wanderings. [I am aware that some ex- 
perienced tarpon anglers kill their fish with the J^oat at 
anchor, but I am not wiiting for the instruction of those 
to whose instructions I am indebtf d for the little I know 
about this bport, and am assuming that this is the fiist fish 
of a tyro.] As a rule, I think, when a tarpon finds he is 
fairly hooked in the gullet, and realizes therefore that he 
cannot shale the hook out of his mouth, he makes a tre- 
mendous and determined run for liberty. It is in this first 
grand rush while the fish is still in possession of his full 
strength and vigor and is unworn by combat, that they 
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most often escape through misjudged management or de- 
fective tackle. During this crucial period much will de- 
pend upon the skill and judgment of your boatman or the 
power you have of controlling his actions, while attending 
strictly as well to your own rather complicated duties. 
If, fur instance, your man insists upon rowing dead against 
the rush of the fish with the foolish notion that you can 
" snub " him by sheer strength of resistance, either some- 
thin g will give way or your prey will run off so much of 
your line that you will practically lose control of him. 
What he should do is to let the fish tow iheboat, and what you 
Fhould do is to hold your rod vp straight and fight for every 
inch of line you have on your reel. 

There is probably no more important precept to be ad- 
hered to by the tarpon angler than the simple one '' Ao^ 
yovr rod vp straight" The rationale of thi« is simple enough. 
A taipon rod is a pretty stiff sort of an affair at the best, 
and considerable strain upon the line is required to bend 
it at all, hence all its elasticity must be utilized in equalizing 
the resistatce in order to prevent the parting of the line by 
a sudden jerk. When the line comes to the rod at about a 
right angle to its plane of perpendicular direction, the full- 
est advantage can be taken of the spring of the rod, and 
on the other hand the more nearly the direction of the rod 
approaches to the direction of the line, the more nearly 
does the strain upon the lice approach that produced by a 
" straight-away pull," which ever} body knows none of these 
lines could withstand for an instant. The matter of **form" 
in handling this fish is something which each angler is 
likely to develop fcr himself, but any "form" which does 
not involve holding the rod close to the body, and as nearly 
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perpendicular as possible during the fish's first desperate 
runs and surges, is certainly "bad form," and very unlikely 
to be successful There are iintes of course ^hen, in spite 
of all the resistance a strong man can offer, tie rod will 
bend forward somewhat, but it is regarded as far better, 
just at the right moment, to let slip a few feet of line from 
the reel, thus easing the pressure, than to let your fish get 
your rod down, for once you httve dropped jour tip to any- 
thing but a slack line or a leap, there is great difficulty in 
getting it back into position again. 

In tarpon fishing you need have no fear of " holding too 
hard.' The chanc€ s are that with ore, or even both thumb- 
stalls, pressed with all your force against the line on the 
reel-spindle, you will not be able at times to prevent it 
from running out with fearful velocity. I have seen a hole ac- 
tually burned quite through c ne of Wr. Wood's thumb-stalls 
while li was sopping wet by the friction of the line upon it. 
There was distinct odor of burning cotton and a puff of 
smoke as witnesses to the fact. Now, it is clear that to put 
such a strain upon your tackle as this with any degree of 
confidence you must have unbounded faith in tbe sound- 
ness of every inch of it from butt to barb, and above all 
you must, while doing it, held your rod up (straight in order 
to equalize the strain. 

It is not necessarj' here, even were I competent, to go 
into the minuter details of plajing the fish. Hardly any 
two are precisely alike in the demands they make upon 
your skill, and no two anglers agree exactl^^ in their methods. 
Very few, if any, begin their careers as rodsters by tarpon- 
killing. The great majority are old-time striped bass fish- 
ermen, or have, with lighter tackle, struggled with black 
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bass or ether gamy and hard-fighting fish of some 
sort before, and of course the general principles of hand- 
ling are much the same. One point, however, is worth con- 
sidering, because of ihe difference of opinion regarding it 
entertained by experts. As the tarpon often leaps clear of 
the water, not only once or twice, but even a dozen or 
more times in the course of the contest, it is necessary to 
meet these by some method best calculated to save your 
tackle as well as your fish. It is, I think, the common cus- 
tom to dip the point of the rod to these breaks for reasons 
with which every angler is familiar, yet there are those who 
claim that by swaying vigorously back upon the rod while 
the fish is in the air he can be so turned as to make him 
fall flat upon the water, thus "knocking the life out of 
him," as they express ii As between the two methods I 
do not assume to judge, but certain it is that the old and 
experienced tarpon anglers always handle their fish more 
roughly, have more confidence in their tackle, and gener- 
ally kill their fish much quicker than do the beginners at 
the art. 

It is by no means certain that this is due to the practice 
of ihe particular method here suggested. Indeed, it is 
mucli more probable that full confidence in their tackle and 
frequent practi3e in testing it enables them to judge more 
accurately the precise strain they will withstand and enables 
them to yield no more nor less line from the reel than is 
absolutely required, and to yield that little just at the 
prefer moment There is no royal road to the acquirement 
of uncommon skill in tarpon fishing. , It is difficult for the 
most successful to account for their success; it troubles the 
most unfortunate to explain just why they fail to succeed. 
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There comes at length to the weary and excited tarpon 
angler, after the long struggle has been nearly brought to 
a successful close and ihe huge fish lies quite within reach 
of the gaff, a period of strong reaction and a sense of being 
"all broke up." He feels keenly the thrill of triumph and 
exults in having played his part and played it well, but 
therewith comes, too, a feeling that he has done about all 
he can do and that it is only fair somebody else should 
do what remains to be d^>ne to complete the victory of pa- 
tient skill over brute force. Just here the boatman comes 
to his support and, carefully watching his chance, drives 
his hif^ gaff into the defeated fish and, if a cool and skillful 
band, soon has the " Silver King " laid lengthwise in the 
boat's bottom amid the cheers aod hand clappings and 
bravos ! of all who may happen to be within seeing and 
hearing distance. 

Though the average tarpon is larger than the average 
salmon by more than twice as many pounds as the latter 
weighs, I do not think it requires more, if indeed as much, 
isiill to successfully gaff the former as the latter. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the tarpon played for the av- 
erage length of time taken to kill him, is a deader fish when 
he is finally brought alongside the boat hors du combat, than 
is the salmon under similar conditions. At any rate few 
are lost in this final act and the ordinary boatman may 
fairly well be relied upon to save a fish at which he gets a 
fair chance with his gaff. Nevertheless in this, as in most 
other operations involving mechanical skill, there are ex- 
perts and bunglers, and while the latter may, and probably 
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will, save the tarpon for their employers, they will do so in 
such fashion as to greatly mar the fish by scraping off a 
goodly number of his silver scales and will perhaps even 
render him unfit for mounting — which, after all, is about 
what a dead tarpon is good for. In order to do as little 
damage as possible for this purpose care should be taken 
to boat him so that only on'i side comes in contact with the 
boat or objects likely to tear off the great scales -which are 
his crowning beauty and give rise to the French name by 
which he is known among many of the inhabitants of the 
Gulf coast — " grande ecaille" It is not always practicable to 
do this perfectly and as a matter of fact nearly all the tar- 
pon brought in have some of the scales taken off both sides 
in the gaffing and boating process or perhaps even later in 
hauling them upon the dock or subsequently weighing 
them. In case the fish is especially desired as a specimen 
for mounting it would probably be best not to make any 
attempt to boat him, but simply tow him to the wharf if 
practicable. 

It must not be understood from what has been written 
of the gaffing of a tarpon that I am ignorant of the fact 
that they are at times both a difficult and dangerous fish 
to boat Those who, either from choice or other consider- 
ations, bring their fish quickly to gaff instead of playing 
them till they are completely exhausted aometimes find that 
they have " caught a Tartar," and that, even when fairly in 
the boat, his six-and-a-half feet of Majesty can suddenly 
raise in the angler's mind the important question whether 
" he or the tarpon owns the boat " — to quote a salient phrase 
used upon such an occasion by Commodore Thos. B. Asten. 
A tarpon has been known to jun^p into a boat, spilling the 
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angler into the water, and one gentleman was near being 
seriously injured by a blow from the tail of one of these 
monsters which leaped clear over the boat, nearly capsizing 
it in the operation In the latter instance, however, the 
gross ignorance of the guide led him to attempt to drive 
the gaff into the fish's back instead of into his belly. I be- 
lieve these instances, though well authenticated, are re- 
garded as exceptional. 

PEEPABATION AND BETURN. 

Tarpon fishing is an all day affair. At the hotel on Pine 
Island, Charlotte Harbor, the early breakfast is served at 
6 o'clock and as a rule nine-tenths of the anglers are on 
hand at that hour roadv for the fray. Bait (five mullets to 
each angler), a wooden pail full of luncheon, boats and 
boatmen have beea ordered the night before, so that long 
'ere the sun is an hour high a small army of anglers is al- 
ready on its way to the fishing grounds. It is a pretty well 
established average that not more than one out of the dozen 
or so thus starting out will on any given day bring back 
a prize, and perhaps this very fact adds interest to the con- 
test, for surely in matters of sport it is the difficult that at- 
tracts and the long odds are those most eagerly taken. 

It is customary to leave the place where one has been 
fishing while the sun is yet about an hour high. You have 
generally a few miles to row or sail and it is a matter of 
simple prudence in any southern climate to avoid being 
much in the night air, particularly upon the water. If vic- 
tory has perched upon your banners and you have killed 
your fish you are sure of a warm and hearty welcome upon 
your arrival at the wharf, for on fine evenings (and most 
Florida evenings are fine) pretty much all the guests of the 
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hotel and many of the cottagers make it rather a point to 
be there when the boats come in, and after duly scorning 
such trifles as a twenty-pound bass or a bushrl of Fait water 
trouf, they pour the balm of unlimited admiration upon the 
great white Silver King — dead, but yet a king — and upon 
his sore tired yet happy captor. After being hoisted upon 
the dock the fish is placed upon a wide board provided for 
the purpose and is then lifted upon the shoulders of sev- 
eral men and carried to the warehouse to be weighed. The 
process of weighing is watched with jealous care, for abso- 
lute accuracy in this is merely a matter of fair play in which 
all are interested. 

PREP ABED FOB MOUNTING. 

As a food fish the tarpon is not esteemed. The flesh is 
coarse and the flavor not particularly attractive, hence they 
are generally thrown away or used for fertilizing purposes 
in case the angler does not care to have them mounted as 
specimens. If, however, the latter fate is to befall, the fish 
is handed over to John Smith, who with the assistance of 
his sons has prepared all the tarpon that have thus far 
been sent to various taxidermists for final mounting. 
Though T?o hint thereof is conveyed by the simple yet eu- 
phonious name lie has selected, John Smith is a native of 
far Northern Europe and rumor has it that when, upon his 
arrival in this country, he found it necessary to exchange a 
series of complicated, intricate and absolutely unpro- 
nounceable Sclavonic patronymics for one that would not im- 
mediately " collar and throw " the average Floridian, he 
chose the name he bears as ihe very antithesis of the devious 
nomenclature with which he had been burdened up to that 
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period of his existence. However this may be, when plain 
John Smith, knife in hand, gets at a tarpon with a view to 
disemboweling and other processes he is an artist who 
thoroughly understands his work. He is familiar with the 
internal structure of the fish and has intelligent views re- 
garding its habits and peculiarities. Owing to the size of 
this fish it has not been the custom to prepare and mount 
ihe whole carcass, but only half thereof. With this in view 
Mr. Smith cleaves the creature from head to tail and then 
selecting the half upon which the scales have been least 
injured he removes all the flesh, bones, etc., and then 
washes the inside of tbe skin that remains with a prepara- 
tion of arsenic, to which is added some plaster of Paris 
and, in very hot weather, corrosive sublimate in liquid 
form. In a few days tbe skins Ihus treated become dry 
and perfectly cured and are shipped in long and rather un- 
comfortable looking boxes to tbe taxidermi&t selected by 
the owners. It should be remarked that much of Mr. John 
Smith's success in preparing specimens is due to tbe skill 
with which he replaces scales that have been lost from or 
injured on the good side he is treating with others of 
proper form and size taken from the worthless side. It 
has been the custom to mount tarpon upon wooden panels 
and of late tbe fancy is to have the panels made of some 
one of the many beautiful woods wbich grow abundantly 
in Florida. Much would be added to their beauty as spec- 
imens could some plan be devised to prevent the change 
which the wonderful silvery scales undergo soon after the 
death of the fisL 
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In the illustrations of tarpon tackle it is not the purpose to present 
the very best form of gaff or any particular make or shape of hook, 
but simply to reproduce certain forms in actual use (from which ac- 
curate tracings were made), and yet more with intent to give a clear 
notion of the actual size of these implements. In fact, the hook rep- 
resented is not regarded as desirable, inasmuch as the snood, when 
passed through the brass " plumber's link," which takes the place of 
an " eye," is apt to come in contact with the metal of the hook itself 
and become rust eaten. If a chain is used instead of a cotton snood 
this objection of course would not apply. In case a snood and this 
form of hook are desired, it is better to have a " ring-eyed " hook and 
use two plumbers' hooks as a connection. 

The gaff hook was copied from one made for Mr. James W. Cooke, 
of Philadelphia, of finely tempered steel. If made of less perfect or 
more inexpensive material the hook should perhaps be somewhat 
larger. Many hooks that answer every purpose are made so as to 
lash fast to the staff instead of having the elaborate socket arrange- 
ment. 
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Two questions about taipon remain that have not yet 
been entirely settled^ and, as both are in some degree of a 
scientiHc nature, I wish to approach them with becoming 
modesty. In fact the most that can be done is to present 
clearly such evidence as has been collated. 

The first question is when Hnd where do tarpon spawn? 
So little have their habits been observed by trained scien- 
tists that this must be determined by the best evidence 
procurable from other sources. The first information I ob- 
tained was that they spawned during the winter months, 
probably about January, and this opinion was based on the 
fact that during the early spring months large numbers of 
small fishes are seen in tarpon waters having well defined 
the long posterior spine of the dorsal fin which is so marked 
a characteristic of the fish under consideration. This the- 
ory was, however, quickly exploded. Mr. Heckscher kindly 
took the trouble to procure me some specimens of the sup- 
posed tai*pon fry and a glance was sufficient to convince 
the merest tyro that the supposition was an error. The 
elongated spine was present, it is true, but the small fishes 
were in other respects quite manifestly different from Me- 
galops. 

John Smith of Pine Island then gave it as the result of 
his observations that their spawning season is from about 
the 25th of May to say the 15th of June. During the early 
part of the former month they are observed, says Mr. 
Smith, "running with their top-gallant fins (elongated dor- 
sal spines) sticking straight up and showing frequently 
above the water as they swim along." Later they collect 
in great schools often numbering, Mr. Smith assures me. 
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two or three hundred and on hot days tiieEe may be seen 
on the edges of channels and near the moutls of lagoons 
in three or four feet of water presenting all the appear- 
ances of fish in the act of spawning. Mr. Smith has never 
seen any of the fry " till July or August and then ihey were 
about a foot long." He is unable to say if these are the 
young of the current or of the preceding year. 

Within a few weeks Dr. George Trowbridge of New York 
has taken on a fly near Sarasota, Florida, a young tarpon 
weighing one and a third pounds. This was an unmistaka- 
ble spec imen, the characteristic silver scalcb being present 
as well as the peculiar fin and other structural formations. 
Comparing the size of this specimen with a yearling sal- 
mon and bearing also in mind the relative sizes of the two 
fishes when full grown, it seems likely enough that this was 
an individual of last year s (say last July's) spawning, but 
I leave deductions to those better able to make them intel- 
ligently. 

DO THEY HAVE 1-UNGS? 

Some time ago Mr. W. H. Wood dissected an adult tar- 
pon with a view to answering this question and came to the 
conclusion that the air sac was so constructed as to serve 
the purpose of an auxiliary lunp^, or an "r<5cessory respi- 
ratory organ" as the books call it In regard to this air- 
bladder Giiuther says: 

The air-bladder, one of the most characteristic organs of 
fishes, is a hollow sac, formed of seveial tunics, containing 
gas, situated in the abdominal cavity, but without the peri- 
toneal sac, entirely closed or communicating by a duct with 
the intestinal tract Being compressible, its ppecial func- 
tions consist of altering the specific gravity of the fish or 
in changing the center of gravity. Jn a few fishes it as- 
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sumes the fuLction of the organ of higher vertebrates, of 
which it is the homologue — viz., of a lung. 

The smnll specimen mentioned above was also carefully 
dij^sected by Doctors Geo. Trowbridge and A. Ferber of 
New York. They tound the air sac but failed to distover 
aiy branchia and were both oi the opinion that there was 
no evidence that Ihis was an auxiliary respiratory organ. 
Dr. Ferber admitted to me in conversation, however, that 
the undeveloped state of the specimen examined might ac- 
count for the absence of discoverable branchia or any air 
inlet. 

John Smith, mentioned above, has had uncommonly good 
facilities for observing the tarpon during the summer and 
autumn, when they are of greatest abundance in the Char- 
lotte Harbor watere. He fully believes that they come at 
intervals (not definite, but irregular intervals) to the sur- 
face to breathe or perform some similar operation not con- 
nected with feeding. He is equally of the opinion that 
they never " blow " like the porpoise, but thibks they in- 
hale air through the mouth directly. These are briefly the 
facts and opinions I have been able to gather from all 
sources on this subject, which seems to be one of interest, 
as it relates to the life history of the grandest game fish 
in the world. 
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CHAPfER III. 

The history oi the tarpon (Megdops ihrisscides) is a biie^ 
one. For all practical purposes he was discovered as a game 
fibh that could be taken with rod and reel by Mr. W. H. 
Wood, of New York City, March 19tb, 1885. The sum of 
our knowledge of him prior to that date as compiled for 
publication in " The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of 
the United States for 1884," a standard and of&cial work, 
prepared by George Browne Gocde,then Assistant Director 
of the United States National Museum at Washington, is as 
folio v(s: 

In our waters the most important member of this family 
i^ the tarpum, Megalops ihnHsoide8,Rn immense herring-like 
tish, which occurs in the Western Atlantic and in the Gulf 
of Mexico, ranging north to Cape Cod and south at least 
to Northern Brazil. It is somewhat abundant in the West 
Indies, and stragglers have been taken as f iX to the east- 
ward as the Bermudas. This species attains the length of 
tive or six feet, and is covered with enormous circular scales 
of one inch to two inches and a half in diameter, the ex- 
posed portions of which are covered with a silvery epider- 
mis. This lish, when alive, presents a very brilliant metal- 
lic appearance, and the scales are much prized by curiosity 
hunters and for fancy work in the Florida cuiiosity shops. 
They are a staple aiticle of trade, selling for from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, the price paid to the fishermen 
being about fifty cents per dozen. 

The sailors' name for this fish, by which same name it is 
also known at Key West, Bermuda, Brunswick, Georgia, 
and elsewhere, is "tarpum" or "tarpon." In Georgia and 
Florida it is commonly called the * Jew-fish,* a name also 
applied by the fishermen of South Florida to a species of 
percoicl which has already been discussed. It is the "sil- 
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verfish" of Penaacola, the " grande-ecaille " (large-scale 
fish) or " grandykye," as it is pronounced and sometimes 
spelled, aid the "savamlla" of Texas. ^^ 

The species can hardly be said to be common on our At * 
lantic coast, though from fifty to one hundred specimens 
are doubtless taken every year between Florida and Cape 
Cod. In 1874 and 1875 none were caught in the St. Johns 
Biver, though several had been brought in during the pre- 
vious winter. Jn the Indian Kiver region these fish are 
sometimes harpooned. 

Mr. Stearns contributes the following notes upon the fish, 
as observed by him: 

"The silver- fish or grande ecaille is common everywhere 
on the Gulf Coast. It is an immense and active fish, prey- 
ing eagerly upon schools of young fry, or any small fish that 
it is able to receive into its mouth, and in pursuit of which it 
ascends fresh-water rivers quite a long distance. During 
Sept, 1879, 1 saw a large number of silver-fish eight or ten 
miles up the Apalachicola Eiver, and was told that that was 
not an unusual occurrence. They go up the Homosassa 
River, in Florida, and several of the Texas rivers, so I have 
subsequently learned. The tarpum will take a baited hook, 
but it is difficult to handle and seldom landed. The Pen- 
sacola seine fishermen dread it while dragging their seines, 
for they have known of persons having been killed or se- 
verely injured by its leaping against them from the seine in 
which it was inclosed. Even when it does not jump over 
the cork-line of a seine, it is quite likely to break through 
the netting before landed. I have secured several speci- 
mens, the smallest of which weighed thirty pounds and the 
largest about seventy-five pounds. 

The tarpum is bometimes eaten, and is said to be very 
palatable. 

The tarpon (this spelling having been subsequently 
adopted as more euphonious and desirable) is classified 
among the '' Families related to the ClupidcB,*' The scieii- 
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tific name, Megalops, signifies ''large-eyed/' and is appro- 
priate as well as striking. It is no longer customary in 
Florida to confound him with the " Jew-fish." He is now never 
known as the " silver-fish," but is frequently spoken of as 
the "Silver King." 

In Jordan and Gilbert's " Synopsis of the Fisbes of North 
America," published in 1882, 1 find the following brief 
notes on the structural formation of the tarpon: 

(Commerson; Lacepedey His\ Nat. de? PoissoDs, v. 289, 1803 : type 
Meqalops filameniosus litLO.^Clupea cyprinoides Bronssonet.) 

Body oblong, compressed. Head large, compressed. 
Eye very largo. Belly narrow, covered with ordinary scales. 
Mouth lar^sfe, oblique. Maxillary broad, extending beyond 
the eye. ViJliform teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, tongue, 
sphenoid, and pterygoid bones. Scales large, 6rm. Lat- 
eral line nearly straight, its tubes radiating widely ia each 
of ita scales. Dorsal fin sbori and high, over or behind 
ventrals; list ray of dorsal elongate, filamentous, as in 
Dorosoma and Opisthonema. Anal fin long, falcate, its last 
ray produced, its base much longer than that of the dorsal 
Caudal fin widely forked. Pectorals and ventrals rather 
long. Gill-rakers long. Anal fin with a sheath of scales; 
dorsal fin naked; caudal fin largely scaly; nape with a col- 
lar of large scales. Pseudobranchiae none. Species of 
very large size, largest of the Clupeoid fishes, found in all 
warm seas. 

Jf. thrlssoides (Bloch & Schneider) Gunther. — Tarpurn; Jew-fish, 
Uniform brilliant silvery, back darker. Body elongate, 
compressed, little elevated. Head 4 in length; depth 34-5. 
D. 12; A. 20; Lai 1.42; B. 23. Dorsal filament longer 
than head, a Atlantic Ocean, entering fresh water; common 
on our southern coasts, and noted for the great bize of its 
scales, which are used in ornamental work. 
{Clypea ihrissoides Bloch & Schneider 1801, 424; Gunther, >ii, 472 ) 

Giinther, the well-known British authority, m his "Intro- 
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duction to the Study of Fishes/' has the following notes on 
the M3galops: 

Megalofs — B ody oblong,compressed ;abdomen flat. Scales 
large, adhere ut ; lateral line distinct. A narrow osseous lame- 
lla, attached to the mandibulary symphysis, between the man- 
dibles. Snout obtusely conical; mouth anterior, lower 
jaw prominent; intermaxillary shcjrt; maxillary forming the 
lateral part of the mouth. Bands of villiform teeth in the 
jaws, on the vomer, palatine and pterygoid bones, on the 
tongue and on the base of the pkuU. Dorsal fin opposite 
to, or immediately behind, the ventrals; anal rather larger 
than dorsal. Gill-membranes entirely separate, with nu- 
merous branchiostegals. Pseudobranchise none. 

Two species, one belonging to the Indo-Pacific (Jf. cypri- 
noidtis), the oiiier to the Atlantic {3f. ihrissoidea)', they aie 
the largest fishes of this family, exceeding a length of five 
feet, and excellent eating. Young specimens enter freely 
fresh waters. 

From the lime of Mr. Wood's first recorded success the 
life history of the tarpon becomes a record of pursuit, 
struggle, strife and defeat On the 25th of April, 1885, 
The AiEBiCAN Akglzr printed the following brief resume of 
Mr. Wood's captures up to that date over his own signa- 
ture: 

To correct wrong impressions in reference to the dates, 
measurements and weights of tarpon caught, I have pre- 
pared the following table, noticing the fish in the order 
they were taken. 

Fish No. 1 was caught in Tarpon Bay on March 19, 1885, 
and weighed ninety-three pounds; fish No. 2 was caught 
in Tarpon Bay on the 25th, but was not weighed; fishes 
Nos. 3 and 4 were caught near the mouth of the CalloosLe- 
hatchie Biver on the 31st, and were not weighed, and fish 
No. 5 was the last one caught at the same place, and on the 
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same day, and weighed 111 lbs. in New York seven and a 
half days afterward. It bad been drying out all that time; 
all the fish bled freely on account of their having been 
gaffed through their gills. No. 5 is therefore estimated to 
iiave weighed, when caught, 117 lbs. This will give six pounds 
to each inch of difference in length between No. 1 and No. 
5 on that basis, for difference of length, the table would be 
as follows: 
Nvmher, Length. Weight. Time cf catching. 

1 5 ft. 9 in. 93 lbs. 26J min. 

2 5 " 7 *' 81 " 26| " 

3 G " " 111 " 33 " 

4 5 " 11 " 105 " 5 " 

5 G " 1 " 117 " 45 " 

This w oul J make an average weight of over 101 lbs. 
The impression seems to be that some additional means of 
killing the fish were resorted to, but such was not the case. 
Only the rod and reel, with its line, hook and bait, were 
used to catch and tire out the fish and when they were po 
thoroughly exhausted as to partly turn on their sides the 
gaff was used by hooking it into the gills and in no other 
wav; neither were any other means used from firs1> to last 
than those which are mentioned above. 

I would mention that four of the fish were hooked in the 
throat or gullet, and one was hooked in the gills next to 
the throat. I suppose i saw some seventy-five tarpon during 
my eight days' fishing. 

On May 2d of the same year a correspondent (" S. S. C") 
wrofe as follows: 

I write the name of this fish with a final m, tarpom, be- 
cause the earliest writers of the fishes of Florida, Romans 
for instance, so spell the name, and because the Minorcan 
fishermen of Saint Augustine call it "tarpom" or " tarpum." 
I had been hearing of this fish in Florida waters, often see- 
ing it, and sometimes hooking it, for ten years, before I 
heard it called " tarpon," and I think that this spelling was 
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introduced by " Al Fresco/' As the eastera coast of Flor- 
ida was the one first settled by Eoglish speaking people, 
their usages should, I think, prevail, though on the Gulf 
coast the word tarpon " may be used. 

It is true, as I have before stated in this journal and else- 
where, that a tarpom had been killed on a rod some years 
ago, but the case was, I think, a solitary one, and did not 
as fully prove, as did the exploit of Mr. Wood, that the tar- 
pom is a sporting fish and that of the first rank. I have al- 
ways believed, and expressed my belief, that this fish could 
be so killed by a Bkillful angler with the proper tackle, 
though the idea was ridiculed by hand-line and net fisher- 
men on the Florida Coast. 

In June of the same year a correspondent of the English 
angling journal Land and Water wrote as follows: 

By-the-bye, bail Columbia ! We puny creatures on this 
side of the herring pond pat ourselves on the back approv- 
ingly, and shake hands with ourselves with an unctions 
smirk of satisfaction the first thing in the morning, if upon 
the day before one could boast of killing a thirty-pound 
salmon or a ten-pound trout. Well, such feats are not a 
common or every-day performance, it is true; but how they 
utterly pale, how they grow vapid, dead, colorless, and 
presently sink into complete insignificance before the won- 
derful and marvellous accomplishmen's of Mr. W. H. Wood, 
of New Yoik. 

* * ie * * * * 

The tarpon is said to jump ten feet out of the water when 
first hooked, to fight with the strength and ferocity of a 
tiger, to shine in the sun like silver, while its scales are as 
large and shiny as a new silver dollar fresh from Snowden 
Mint. Much of my description I take from The American 
AKdTiExi, and willingly acknowledge my indebtedness. But 
a fish of this temperament, and weighing merely one hun- 
dred and eleven pounds, upon an ordinary rod and reel ! 
Without grave thought one fails to realise the stupendous 
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character of the feat How must the angler's heart havo 
thumped under his ribs when he first felt that mighty crea-' 
ture's rush through the blue waters of the bay. I lay down 
my pen to ihink and try to imagfine the scene. I utterly 
fail; but I know presently I shall begin to prate about our 
Thames barbel, and such like small deer, and I have a very 
great mind to say that I will never go fishing again. A 
very little more of this kind ot think and I shall smash 
every rod I posses- s, take to cultivating sunflowers and try 
to live up to old blue china. 

It will be readily understood that these and many other 
exploitings ot this most important discovery of a new and 
splendid game fi-h of enormous size and vigorous fighting 
qualities excited the ambition of angieis near and far who 
had already reached the limits of success in other direc- 
tions and to-day the pursuit ot the tarpon by strictly legit- 
imate methods according with the rather strict views of 
those who are anglers for sport— pure and simple — consti- 
tutes beyond question the finest field yet discovered for the 
ultimate display of skill with the rod and reel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BY W. H. WOOD. 



This season's angling for tarpon being practically ended, 
it will be iEteresting to note the scores that have been made 
and incidents pertaining thereto, together with suggested 
improvements in tackle and improved use thereof, also to note 
the recent observations and facts relating to the peculiari- 
ties and habits of these great fish. 

No doubt tarpon will be taken after this date, yet the fol- 
lowing may be considered the scores of 1 he season just past. 

It will be understood that these scores relate only to tar- 
pon caught in the vicinity of Punta Eassa ard its neigh- 
bor St. James City, both situated at the southerly end of 
Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 

The season's score of the guests at the San Carlos Hotel, 
St James City, is understood to be sixty-one tarpon taken 
with the rod ard reel and seven taken with the hand line. 

The season's score of the guests at the Tarpon House, 
Punta Eassa, is understood to be eighty-nine taken with 
the rod and reel and eight taken with the hand line. 

The largest fish credited to the St. Jrmes was taken by 
Mr. J. G. Heckscher with rod and reel and was six feet ten 
inches long and weighed 184 lbs. 

The largest fish at Punta EasFa taken with rod and reel 
was taken by Mr. E. B. Duyckinck (his fourth fish) and was 
six feet five inches long and weighed 154 lbs. This last 
fish was a remarkable catch, fcr the gentleman, who is over 
seventy years of age, had the misfortune to break oflf one- 
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half of the balance handle of the reel, obliging the playing 
of the fish and getting him in to gaff with only the balance 
end or half of the crank. This was eucceBsfully done with 
a rather free expenditure of cuticle from the knuckles and 
hand. 

The largest from Punia Bassa was taken with the hand 
line by Senator M. Quay and was seven feet one inch long 
and weighed 187| lbs. 

The tarpon caught by the San Carlos anglers were di- 
vided among (say) twenty-five different £;entlemen and ore 
lady, and the largest number taken by any one person was 
nine. 

The tarpon caught by the Tarpon House anglers were di- 
vided amoDg (say) seventeen different gentlemen and the 
largest number taken by any one person was twenty-thi ee. 

It was observed that some of the fish taken were very in. 
different fighters and hardly deserved to be called tarpon^ 
while others, and this included most of them, well deserved 
the name of the grand fighting Silver King whose rushes 
and leaps sent a thrill through the nerves of every ob- 
server. 

Of these very game fish which I saw one was taken by 
Mr. J. Clark, another by Mr. K. Peters (142-pouEder). The 
latter's game qualities are well illustrated by the following 
conversation. Mr. Peters inquired : 

"Did yoTi seo those two other fish that mine disturbed?" 

•' Wtiat other fish ? " was asked. 

*• Why, the two tarpon that came out of the water about 
the same time that mine did ; one was about the same size> 
and the other oce I thought was larger/' 
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' Why, Mr. Peteis, ull tliofce fiteh were your tarpon — in and 
ouh of the water like a flash." 

This polution Mr. Peters would not accept at that I'mC) 
and it is doubtful if he believes it yet 

Another was hooked by Mr. H. "V\'illoughby, wLich, after 
a few grand leaps around his boat, started on a 300-foot 
run straight away: then coming out of the water with a 
leap that took him some fifteen to twenty feet, the fish be- 
ing at bast five feet from the water, and during the whole 
time he was in the air he was making the rwimming motions 
with all the possible power and vigor these fish are capable 
of. It was a grand exhibition, but the fish was lost, no 
doubt by cutting, or rather, breaking the line by whipping 
his tail around the same. 

Two fish that T hooked in this same pool were noble game 
fighters; one I saved, the other I lost. These fish, together 
with some others, accomplished some manoeuvres that quite 
surprised me, and I wish to call the attention of aDglers to 
these facts: Several of these leaps entirely out of the 
water made by these fish were at a fair angle from me, 
when the fish were (say) half their length out of the water, 
but before the leap was finished the fish turned head to- 
ward me and went down head first I wish to state that I 
have made it a rule to hold the rod mostlv with one hand 
during their leaping, and I doubt if my line at the rod had 
had a strain of over 3 lbs , but the fish was some 200 feet 
from me, and perhaps the very swift motion of the rush 
from me and upward at the same time caused such a strain 
on the line near the fish that it caused this somersault. If 
this is so, then it behooves us to learn to instantly relieve 
all or almost all the thumb pressure on the reel at such 
times to avoid the danger of breaking the line* 
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It is an established fact that a good No. 15 linen line un- 
der a steady pull will break any rod that is used before the 
line will part if the line is at a right angle with the rod. . 

During the past season it seemed to fall to my lot to do 
a great deal of prospecting, that i?, trying to find new or 
better places to fish. Over thirty different places were vis- 
ited with small success until the last expedition^ just before 
I ended my season. 

On the 3d of April a place was discovered where the tar- 
pon were plentiful, but mostly refused to take the bait. 
Sei^mingly they were racing, or something like mating, and 
were easily frightened. 

A few of them (perhaps old residents) appeared to be 
chasing mullet and some of them were singled out and the 
bait cast a few feet in front of them. Instantly on the bait 
striking the water the fish would rush to it like a fiash and 
take it the same as a trout would take the fly. Two tarpon 
were taken in this manner and one taken still fishing after 
dark. This last fish made three or four leaps toward the 
boat This induced my attendant and myself to stoop low 
down in the boat to avoid being struck, but just before the 
fish reached the boat he turned and we arose. The fieh 
was then played and nicely gaffed without a miss. This 
was the only tarpon I ever caught at night 

I he next day, April 4th, a new place was tried. We ar- 
rived there at twelve noon and at twenty minutes past 
twelve I had taken one tarpon. By 6 o'clock that afternoon 
I had taken six averaging 121 lbs. each, besides playing 
three others nearly to gaff and raising five or six more out 
of the water. I also took five or six jewfish and about the 
same number of gaff topsail catfish, and played and lost 
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two 8inall shark. It was rather a bu^y afternoon. 

There was scarcely any show of the tarpon at this place — 
not more, I think, than eight or ten at most 

Many incidents might be mentioned, notably one where 
the fish was played two hours and a quurter and then lost 
after taking the boat seme five miles up the Caloosahatchie. 
In another instance tie argler, boat and fish were gone 
from the pool over five Lours, but this fish was saved. 

In another instance a taipon was played three hours and 
Hyb minutes by one angler, who became exhausted; then 
the r< d was handed over to another angler, who played 
Lim one hour and iiYe minutes, or four hours and ten min- 
ute s altogether before being taken. 

I can fully appreciate this after the play one of the last 
tix fish gave me. He was a perfect Silver King fiend, ex- 
ceeding everything I had ever yet experienced. 

Numerous ludicrous incidents occur, some of which can- 
not very well be mentioned without a chance of offense. 

One gCLtlemanly angler, after hooking his tarpon from 
tie larger boat, in stepping into the smaller boat was 
thrown down and somewhat injured. The fish leaped out 
cf tie water while being gaffed, striking the gentleman 
near the shoulder and again setting him down eo suddenly 
that the line was parted. The line cut most of the fingers 
( n one band and the swift running out of the line while the 
fish was being played caused a very large blister on the 
ball of the thumb, notwithstanding there ^ as a good leather 
protection between the line on the reel and the thumb. 
U he gentleman was relieved from duty for about ten days. 

The dates of the scores of the tarpon should teach us 
when to expect the best fishiug. 
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Looking over the pa&t lour beasous' catcLes I find that 
cliiriDg the first season my five fish were taken between the 
19th and 3l6t of March, 1885, but this teaches but httle, for 
1 was only fishing eight of these days. 

During the season of 1886, which was from the 1st to the 
Slst of March, my six fish were taken between the 19th aid 
31si 

My season of 1887, which was from the 18th of January 
to the 7th of March, eleven fish were taken by mycelf from 
Februaiy 3d to the 7th of March. Many were taken by 
others, but I do not know the dates. Seme large catches 
were made after I left, in March and April. 

During my season of 1888, which was from the 10th of 
January to the 10th of April, twenty-three fifch were taken 
I y myself from the 11th of January to the 5th of April. In 
January I tcok two, in February three, in March nine and 
duiing the firet four days in April I took nine fish. 

Last season I took rine in February and two during the 
first seven days in March. 

In regard to Florida weather, last reason was one of the 
best and this season one of the worst 

The teachings from the scores of the different seasona 
seem to be that tarpon can be caught all winter, but they 
are more plentiful later in the spring, yet I think there is 
much more to be learned. 

As regards suggested improvement in tarpon tackle, each 
angler will have his own opinion. 

As for rods, I should prefer those in one piece, whether 
made of split or plain bamboo, or some of the plain relia- 
ble woods; in all cases the butt should be swelled, so as 
not to cramp the hand during the catches that take place< 
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Eucli angler sliould Lave Lia lo^a uiauu to buit hiuibilf. 

llie best make of No. 15 linen line is none too large when 
the abrasions it is liable to incur are considered. To this 
iidd the supreme thought that each angler is always desir- 
ous of catching at least one very large fish, which will re- 
quire all the power there may be in the very best No. 15 
line. 

As to reels, suggestions have been made toward improve- 
ments, which, no doubt, will be attended to by the makers 
of them. 

I have caught a number of tarpon on a 2.0 reel, but I 
find it is too small in diameter, for it allows the handle to 
come too near the circumference of the reel, thereby wound- 
ing the hand. I iheiefore lecommend nothing less than a 
3.0 size. 

The next parts of the tackle to be considered are the hooks 
and snells. There is no doubt but that my contrivance for 
attaching a knobbed hook to the snell by means of a bent 
link of so-called plumbers* brass chain was thoroughly re- 
liable as to strength, but there was one serious objection, 
and that was the wet end of tbe splice of the cotton lint 
snell could come in contact with the top of the knob of the 
hook, and become injured by rusting, although I did not 
thereby loEe a fish. 

Some of the tackle makers introduced ling-eyed hooks 
with the cotton line snell spliced in the ring; this was a 
change in the wrong direction, for the wet splice was sure 
to rust, and a number of losses were occasioned thereby. 

One of our anglers, Mr. T. B. Asten, made the needed 
improvement by ut-ing a link of plumbers' chain in its nor- 
mal position to connect the ring of the hook with the splice 
of the snell, thereby preventing the end of the wet splice 
from touching the ring of the hook. 
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The common cotton line sdcU was the snell generally 
used, although I caught a few tarpon with the chain. 

In this connection it is scarcely necessary to mention that 
a great many more shark tlan tarpon are hooked. It is 
very desirable that the shark shall be gotten rid of as soon 
as possible, even if he tak' s a hook and spoils a snell. 

This cotton line snell usually will hold the tarpou, but 
not always, for quite a number of £sh have been lo^t 
through the cutting off of this cotton line snell. There is 
need of some improvement. 

This I believe has been accomplished through the inge- 
nuity (»f one of our anglers, Mr. H. Tweddle. 

His contrivance may be described as follows: To one of 
ihe best ring-eyed 10 or 11.0 hooks he, ly the means of a 
link of plumber'd chain, attaches a cotton line snell 
four to five inches total length, spiices and all. To 
the end of this four or five-inch cotton line snell he attaches 
a chain snell twelve to fifteen inches long, and to the other 
end of tbis chain snell he attaches another piece of cotton 
line snell twelve to fifteen inches long. This will make 
a combination stell (say) two and a half feet long. 

The operation of this snell is as follows: When a shark 
is hooked, which is almost always in the mouth, the five- 
inch cotton line snell will come in contact with the teeth of 
the shark and is pretty sure to be cut c ff. This looses the 
shark and saves the chain. 

Now if a tarpon is hooked in the throat, as they almost 
always are, then the short five-inch cotton line snell is en- 
tirely inside of the mouth, and the twelve or fifteen-inch 
chain snell only is in contact with the mouth and jaw- 
plates of the fish, the other piece of cotton line snell being 
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useful to keep the No. 15 line clear of the rough protuber- 
ances of the head. 

This combination snell would appear to be suited to loos- 
ing the shark and saving tbe tarpon. 

I tried this new snell and I must say that it was perfectly 
successful in loosing the only two shark I hooked, but while 
I used the snell I did not hook a tarjjon, therefore I cannot 
vouch for the perfoimance of that part of the claim, but I 
intend to supply myself with these combination snells for 
another season. 

Tbe question of gaffs is another consideration. 

It was suggested by a number of tbe anglers for tarpon 
that a barbed gaff would have saved a number of lost fi^h. 

This I think may be the fact, although I lost but one fish 
in this way, and he threw out Ihe bait and hook after being 
gaffed and springing off the gaff. 

Others of my fish had to be gaffed two or three times on 
this account 

The tajpon will often spring almost out of the water when 
gaffed atd this act will usually disengage the ordinary 
gaff. 

Therefore the question is asked: why not use a barbed 
gaff made similar to a large fish hook? 

No doubt our anglers have improved in the use of the 
excellent tackle we have. 

I was very much pleased that * Ben Bent " l>iid so much 
stress on his advice to always try and keep your rod at a 
right angle with the line, or to remember to hold up your 
rod. This will enable the angler, in case of a sudden rush 
or turn of his fish, to make needed changes cf his hands 
and it is absolutely certain that the best No. 15 line cannot 
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he broken by a proper strain if the rod is held up or held 
at right angles with the line. This precaution if remem- 
bered will steady the nerves and carry one safely through 
many dangers. 

I think more experiments would be made if the fish were 
mote plentiful. 

If all the fish were hooked that are raised — that is, that 
take the bait, come out of the water and disgorge it — then 
I thiok the most ambitious desires of the anglers would be 
satisfied. The question is, can this be remedied to any 
great extent ? 

My last prospecting expedition gave me some hints which 
I shall put in operation next season. If there is auy suc- 
cess in their use other anglers shall have the benefit 

Eelating to the peculiarities and habits of the tarpon 
some little has been learned, but it would be absolutely 
necessary to stay near the haunts of this fish all the year 
round to enable one to give an accurate account 

While I was in Florida this season I received a forwarded 
letter from Mr. Edward M. Eerie of Jamaica, who requested 
information as to the habits, etc., of the tarpon. 

I desired to know more before I couM give any informa- 
tion that would be of use to him or others. 

As to their being warm blooded I can only answer that 
I believe they are at least semi-warm blooded, for the re- 
sult of two partial dissections to ascertain whether or no 
they were provided with lungs, was that I found in each an 
air bladder or sac extending from near the eye to near 
the vent, located in the upper side of the abdominal cavity 
and attached to the under side of the spinal column. This 
Fac had an opening into the throat of the fish some three 
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or four inches from tne mouth of the gullet, which opening 
(inlet and outlet) was some four inches long and of about 
the diameter of my thumb. 

The sac contained four continuous lines of lung tissue 
each (say) two and a half feet in length and each with a mid- 
dle cross section equal to the cross section of one and a 
half or two of my fingers, thence diminishing to about 
nothing at each end. 

I could see blood vessels to and from these lungs but 
did not trace them. I also found what I considered to be 
a double or rather two hearts, which logically I concluded 
might be needed for separate action, one for the lungs and 
one for the gill circulation. A skilled fish anatomist would 
readily ascertain the truth of this.* 

I have seen thousands of these fish come up to the sur- 
face of the water to take, as it appeared to me, a mouthful 
of air, but until my last prospecting expedition I never 
heard them make a distinct breathing sound. 

This one instance was from a tarpon which came up to 
the surface head toward me, being about thirty-five feet 
away, he making the distinct sounds of blowing out air and 
drawing in air, exactly like the porpoise. 

Perhaps this is not always done, for I have seen fish come 
up and take the mouthful of air and after they had gone 
under I could trace them for a hundred feet or more by 
means of the bubbles of air that escaped. 



* Since this was written Dr. T. H. Bean, the ichthyologist of 
the NatioDal Mnsenm at Washington, D. C, has examined a tarpon's 
air sac snch as Mr. Wood describes, and pronounces the contents an« 
qnestionally lung tissue 
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Maj it not be that generally the air is gradually expended 
from the aii chamber and when empty the fish comes to 
the surface only to fill the same again ? 

That these lungs are used for b'eathing is, I take it, 
pretty well established. Among many examples is the £8 i 
I took season before last which during about an hour after 
he had given up leaping was swimming partly under my 
boat and towing it stern first. 

This fish about every five minutes would turn slowly to 
one side from under the boat, scarcely changing his course, 
and come slowly and stead ly to the surlace of the water, 
and, as I then thought, take a mouthful of fresh air to pass 
through the gills, in additiim to the air subtracted by the 
gills from the vattr, and then slowly swim down to his 
former place j^artly under the boat, not an inch of line 
taken in or let out, but everything under a strong strain. 
This fish, no doubt, came up io breath, though I did not 
distinctly hear the blowing cut or drawing in of the air. 
He seemed stronger at the end than at the beginning of 
the hour. 

My observations are that they come up about each half 
hour when undisturbed. 

The fish that I dissected in January had well defined roe. 
I do not know at what time the fish spawn, but it must be 
say in June or July. 

An interesliog subject to the angler in, where are the 
tarpon ? do they change their quarters ? if so, when and 
wLere do they go, and when do they return? 

Heretofore I had thought that these fish in winter sought 
the southerly coast of Florida, but at this time I doubt 
this, for all my inquiries fail to find these fish among the 
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len thousand iclands in anywhere near sufficient numbers 
to stock the waters of the coast during the summer. 

I therefore have concluded that these fish pass off into 
the deep, w irm waters of the Gulf. 

A few Ecattering ones remain, and some of these we catch. 

Latterly I carried a thermometer in my boat, and I no- 
ticed that as the water became warmed up to and a little 
above 80 ^ , the fish commenced coming in, and in some of 
the mo-tly inclosed shallow bays where the water became as 
warm as 8-3 ^ , the fish had greatly increased their numbers, 
and most ot these new comers seemed to refuse the bait. 

As to wbat the tarpon feeds on, I think from my own ob- 
servation scarcely an} thing is rejected. 

In them I have found small crabs, catfish, morayp, chunks 
of mullet (pieces of cbum), and other fish, but my investi- 
gation has been very limited. 

Their edible qualities are fairly good. I have eaten of a 
number of them, an I may say that the grain of the fiesh is 
fioe; the color indescribable, but may be said to be some- 
what similar to that of the shade of a light black walnut. 
I jokingly called it a wine jelly color; the flesh in the sun- 
light is part'y translucent; the flavor is somewhat moat v' 
and oily, but not unpalatable; it turns to a cream coior 
when fried. I have not tasted it boiled. It is eaten by 
most of the alongshore sailors. 

The size of these fish is an interestlag question. Mr. 
Earle informs me that none longer ttianfour and a half feot 
have been seon by himself. Very large ones are spoken of 
but no reliable facts sufficient to satisfy our anglers can be 
obtained. 

I have offered a certain reward for one eight feet in length. 
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which must be delivered to George K Shultz, of the Tarpon 
House, Punta Easca, and he to measure, weigh and keep 
the same. If the fish is longer than eight feet, the reward 
is to be increased. 

Perhaps this may disoover one of tie large tarpon. 

As correct information refeniig to the tarpon scores is 
desirable, I would state th^it the tarpon score at Punta Eassa, 
at the suggestion of Mr. D. Duyckinck, was kept as fol- 
lows: For each fiJi caught a scile was tacked up i a some 
convenient place, with the name of the successful angler, 
date, length and weight of fi^h written thereon. This score 
was used as a reference by all, and the scale idea was a 
happy thought. 

Poats, boatmen and bait are three very important factors 
to the otherwise fully equipped angler. 

Some bri g their boats and boatmen with them; others 
have to tepend on the loc-1 supply, which, though fairly 
good, could and should be congiderably improved; better 
boats and more of them must be furnished, together with 
good boatmen to man them. 

The experience of the past season hts greatly educated 
a large number of attendants, which will enable the next 
season'c^ anglers to be much better served. 

No doubt the supply will be equal to the demand. 

The bait supply last season was not always equal to the 
demand. This is known to the propi ietors of the two hotels, 
and will no doubt in the future be remedied. 

If the advent of tarpon slayers increase in the future, in 
the same ratio as in the past, then greatly increased accom- 
modations must be provided by the San Carlos and Punta 
Bassa hotels. 
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The lessons learned by anglers in the capture of the tar- 
pon are many, but no doubt many more are in reserre. 

For instance, different baits, and the most suooessfui way 
of using the new baits, placing the fish scientifically with 
the lightest tackle consistent with a reasonable certainty d 
capture. 

Also, time and tide, kind of weather, state and tempera- 
ture of the water, best depth of same. 

Modes of fishing only for tarpon, while rejecting the foul 
fish. 

Means to ascertain whether or no there are any tarpon 
around, and whether they are feeding. 

Skill to entice only the large fish, rejecting the small ones. 

It will be seen there is much to learn. 

P. S. — ^I have just received information of a tarpon being 
taken with a cast-net at the Tarpon House, Punta Bassa, 
which was four inches and seven-eighths long, and weighed 
nearly half an ounce. This small fish may upset the beiore- 
mcntioned statement of time of spawning. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It should be remembered that what has been herein writ- 
ten on the subject of tarpon fishing has chiefly been drawn 
from observations made during what ordinarily constitutes 
the *' tarpon season" on the west coast of Florida — say from 
January 1st to April 15th. At a later date, or even perhaps 
before the expiration of the period mentioned, the tarpon 
are found in greater numbers in much shallower water and 
can be better taken by moving after them from place to 
place. 

The more tarpon an angler has taken (up to a number 
not yet reached by any individaal) the less inclined ho feels 
to take any chances about losing one. It is not doubted by 
many that it is possible to kill a large tarpon (say a hun- 
dred-pounder) on an ordinary salmon rod and a No. 9 line, 
but nobody has yet reached the point in this sport where 
he feels that he can afford to experiment for the benefit of 
others. This will con:e in time and we shall have them 
taken on the fly and all the rest of it, for it is already known 
that they will at times rise to an artificial lure. 

The snood question as yet remains a problem, but it 
ought to be said that where braided or twisted cotton 
snoods are used in these waters they may to advantage be 
dyed a dark green color similar to that of the seaweed. 
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The amount of care that ought to be bestowed upon 
tackle is also largely a matter of individual fancy and expe- 
rience. Many anglers of good judgment, no matter how 
hard worked Ihey have been during the day, always care- 
fully dry their lines on fence-posts and such like things be- 
fore they retire for the night Mr. "Wood, who is cno of the 
most successful of these and who is physically incapable of 
fatigue (within limits), thinks it quite enough to " air " his 
lines twice a week, when he gives them a thorough "goin^ 
over " as well, to satisfy himself that there are no flaws in 
the threads. The frequent cleaning and oiling of one's reel» 
is a plain duty. 

What the tarpon feeds upon when on or near the oyster 
beds, where, as I have said, he is generally found during 
January, February and March, is doubtful, but I have been 
told by careful observers that he is sometimes seen to throw 
small crabs out of his mouth during his efforts to eject the 
baited hook. It may be that these, and perhaps smaller 
crustaceans, are the tid-bits he is seeking among the sea- 
weed. There is abundant evidence that at other seasons of 
the year, and particularly in other waters, he is a voracious 
devourer of live mullet and other small fishes, but it is quite 
certain that he is not seeking these during the months 
mentioned, at least in the waters where these observations 
were made. In this connection I quote the following from 
a letter from Mr. George W. Paschal, formerly a resident of 
Texas and a gentleman well trained in careful observation: 

Your description of his manner of feeding in Florida 
waters is new to me. Branding on his lower jaw and nosing 
the bottom for animilculse is something I never should have 
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Buspecfced of our Texas " grandioore " and I should not have 
credited it if tou bad not said it of the Florida branch of 
the family. Witd ui he is a ravager and I have seen him 
make sad hay jc ii a ''school" of mallet I hav€ count<^<l 
several mullet in the stomach of one cat open ju&t after 
having gorged a dead mullet on a hook. I have seen mora 
of them caucfbt in th^^ surf on the smooth beach at Galves- 
ton, where the b:>ttom i^ velvety sand, than in the still 
waters of the biy wit U ict} mud an I oyster beds. I never 
saw one taken with rod and reel; we were not up to that 
high art of sport in my day on the Texas Coast The old 
hand line was our rig. Two hundred feet, or at most three 
hundred, of the strongest kind of fish line, with a large 
hook at one end and a float at the other, a piece of scant- 
ling or board, on tlie t leory that "grandie" might be to> 
much for the citcher, and if the catcher succeeied in get- 
ting away there might be a chance of the line being picke I 
up again some time. Wr) used the same hook that was used 
for Jewfish and sharks, with two or three feet of chain or 
copper wire at the ho> k. Mullet was generally^used for 
bait, but in default of mallet a chunk of catfish or other 
fish, but always fre^h and untainted. All being set, when 
*' grandie " took hold at his end it was fighJt from the worvl 
*'go," and I tell you it was no child's play for two or more 
stout boys, up to the middle in the surf, under it may b ) 
part of the lime, with a six-footer king-of-all-the-game-fishes 
at the other end of a 200-foot line. I have known three 
fifteen-year-old boys to be jerked from their feet and drag- 
ged seaward until nearly drowned and then forced to Ibt go, 
and, given a reasonable time, I could fill an issue of The 
Anoleb with affidavits that the '' grandicore " has been seen 
to leave a clear six feet of daylight between tail and water 
when \ reaching. 

I have casually written of the tarpon as leaping into the 
air when '' struck " so as to permit a foot of daylight to be 
seen between the tip of his tail and the water beloW| ba^ 
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there is no lack of evidence that these fish often clear the 
water in their leaps by five or six feet and perhaps more at 
times. 



It is of more importance to t'le tarpon angler than to 
those who seek smaller and less vigorous fishes that his 
reel should be so securely fastened upon the red plate or 
bound to the rod itself, that even in the longest contest 
there shall be no danger of its loosening. When the ordi- 
dinary eliding ring fastening is used this should be made 
doubly secure by whipping the reel plate or rod itself for 
some distance above the ling with a bit cut from the linen 
line itself. Already several mechanical devices have been 
suggested with a view to meeting this danger. 

The scientific name of the tarpon is Megalops ihrissoides, 
the former word signifying *' large eyed " and the latter, ac- 
cording to D *. T. H. Bean> the ichthyologist, is derived from 
thrissa, a fish (commonly of the herring family) and eidos, 
meaning " like to," whence thrissoides, herring-formed or 
herring-like. 

In conclusion I add a few extracts from articles and let- 
ters of correspondents which have recently appeared in the 
columns of The American Angler, as tending to show the 
widespread interest taken in this newly discovered sport: 

" M. M. B." writes from Rhode Island as follows: 

I am informed that two tarpon have been caught in 
Greenwich Bay, which constitutes a part of Narragansett 
Bay. The first was caught in a net about six years ago and 
the last a year ago last summer in the same manner. 
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These fish were unknown in these waters and various con- 
jectures were made as to what they were. The last was cut 
up in the market in Providence and offered for sale. They 
were variously called " bilver shad " or " bass " until New- 
ton Dexter explained the njndescript and gave it its proper 
name, tarpon. I could not get the weight of the first one, 
but the last weighed forty pounds. The scales were pre- 
served and sold at two cents apiece at the time, but the 
carcass did not take well as food. The fish dealer was 
more than disgusted with its gastronomic use and com- 
pared the fish to au old fish barrel in smell and probably 
in taste. >io one seems to hanker after any more. I have 
a good many of the scales of this last one caught and can- 
not doubt the identity of the fish. All of the above is prop- 
erly vouched for by many responsible parties in Provi- 
dence. 



"E. M. S.," of Kansas City, Mo., under the title " A Royal 
Tarpon Day in Florida," thus describes a notable simulta- 
neous catch of four tarpon in Charlotte Harbor: 

By thii time all the boats had arrived and were at anchor, 
ranging from 300 to 500 feet apart over the bay. One of 
tbe i>oats had in the meantime anchored about where I 
liooked the tirpon, so I concluded to try some 500 feet out- 
ride of all tbe boats and alongside a reef. We all waited 
])atiently for thirty minutes without a strike, when suddenly 
Mr. Deehring, in the boat nearest to us, began to act sus- 
piciously. What do I mean by that? Well, generally the 
first thing a man does is to pull his hat down over his eyes 
and brace his feet against something solid; then he looks 
around to see if there is anything good or strong to hold 
to. In this case Mr. D. braced himself up and after a few 
seconds put the heavy alarm drag on his reel and then 
'* struck, when immediately his grace the Silver King is 
airing himself for the benefit of his ten loyal subjects (one 
in each boat) every one of whom makes some exclamation 
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of delight, of wonder or of— b1i?.11 I say it? — envy? Ah, 
wasn't that grand ? Look at that leap. Tm glad he got 
him, which last being interpreted means Tm s ^rry we didn't 
anchor our boat there. If we had that fish would be ours. 
About this time I a&k Billy if he ever knew of t vo being 
hooked and played at the same time. He had hardly an- 
swered me before out leaps another beauty some 200 yards 
to the west of us, and we see Mr. OLls, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind, struggling with his first tarpon. One leap, two leaps. 
Ah, look at that, as firat one and then the other comes out, 
each stantUng on his tail, a3 it were. "But by the Lord 
Harry I what's that to the left ? " says Billy, and I look to 
see the the third monster surging, flashing, splashing in 
the sunlight. Dr. Kinney, of New York, is the lucky man 
this time, and right well does he handle him, too. Three at 
once. ''There must be a school of them come in/' says one. 
Billy, feeling a little envious, remarks that he is afraid I 
lost my chance for to-day, to which I make no reply, for 
the reason that my line is running out at a suspicious rate. 
Now she goes faster, and I simply say: " Billy, your anchor, 
quick, and let's get down to business," which is done and 
the oars got in hand before I strike. Now she whizzes off 
toward the South Po'e. I let him run 100 ft, when I 
strike, and out comes the fourth member of this royal fam- 
ily, amid the whoops and yells of all t le interested specta- 
tors. Listen to the shouts. " Hurrah for Olds I Bully for 

Kinney I Go it, S 1 Oh, that leap I Look at him fly I 

Give him the tip ! Great guns! I wouldn*t have missed 
this for any money." The remaining boats begin to scat- 
tor to give us room, whde the air is blue with yells and war 
whoops. The splash after splash which alone can be heard 
a mile away, as each fish comes out in his turn — words can- 
not describe such a scene. It must be seen and heard to 
be understood. 

But I have made this too long already. Suffice it to say 
^liat all four of these fish were landed inside of an hour and 
p. half, and after two had been gaffed, with the other tw^ 
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still lighting, my friend and townsman Mr. Moore of Kan* 
sas City hooked a lioe one, but unfortunately lost it in ten 
minutes. 

The weights of the fish were: Mr. Deehring, 104 lbs.; 
Mr. Olds, 92 lbs.; Dr. Kinney. 122 lbs.; mine, lU5i lbs. 



From personal correspondence we excerpt the following 
interesting items of recent date: 

A ««BABY" TABPO}^. 

On April 3d, 1888, while exploring Bowley's (Bowlegs?) 
Creek, harasotit, for ravaille. Dr. George Trowbridge, of New 
York, being accompanied by Mr. J. Wattles, of PhiladelpVia, 
caught a small tarpon (1 lb. 3 ozs.) on the fly. This confirms 
the statement of Mr. W. C. Prime that they will rise to a 
fly, and is undoubtedly the first specimen taken in Florida 
in (his manner of which any record has been made. We 
are informed that Drs. Trowbridge and Ferber have per- 
formed an autopsy on Ihe little Megalops with the idea of 
finding whether he has or h .s not lungs, but we are not in- 
formed of the results. The fact that the tarpon has a lung, 
or at least a rudimentary resemblance of one, is already 
pretty well established. We have received some of the sil- 
very scales of the "baby," which maybe seen at our office, 
and will convince any one how appropriate is the Texan 
name of the tarpon — grande ScaUle. 
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FLORIIDA^'S F^M:0TJS FISH, 

THE TARPON, 

AT HOME m 

Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Fla. 



THE RECORD FOR INDIAN RIVER. 

Marcli 1, 1887, Mr. A. S. Elliott, ofWilminsTtou, Del., caught, at In- 
dian Biver Inlet, four Tarpon in forty minutes' time, the catch aver- 
acrii^ ISO 11)8. each. 

♦ . 

THE BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 

The Halifax Biver, The Indian Biver, Charlotte Harhor, ^ake Worth 
Inlet, Jupiter Inlet and the Indian Biver Varrows. 




THESE WATERS ARE REACHED OXLY liY THE 

JACKSONVILLE, 

TAMPA 

AND K1-: Y WEST SYSTEM. 

SEE MAP PUBLISHED HEREWITH. 

For Schedules, Maps, Fishing Records, etc.. etc., address the General Passenirer 
Agent. ^ 

ALFRED BISHOP MASON, G. D. ACKERLY, 

Second Vice-president. General Passenger Agent, 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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The sportsman who SOONEST his line would fling 
In the waters, the haunt of the SILVER KING, 
Will wing to his goal at ease in the car 
Of the FLORIDA CENTRAL AND PENINSULAR. 

600 MILES OF COUNTRY 

ABOUNDING IN 

Fish and Other Game 



ARE TRAVERSED BY THE 



FLORIDA CENTRAL & PENINSULAR, 

FORMERLY THc FloFida Railway and Xavio^ation Co. 

THE MOST DIBECT BOUTE TO ALL THE GBEAT FLOBDA 

HUNTING AND FISHING- GBOUNDS, 

TOintlST BESOBTS, 

AND TO THE 

HOME OF THE TARPON. 

See that your tickets read via the 

FLORIDA CENTRAL & PENINSULAR. 

Large Map mailed free on receipt of address. 

D. E. Maxwell, A. O. Mac Donell, 

Gen'l Superintendent, Gen'l Passenger Agent, 

j.^ok:sq^tt7-tt iT i-n, i^Hi-a.. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 



TARPON TACKLE. 



Having i)ersoiial experience in taking the Tarpon, I understand and am prepared 
to supply the proper tackle nsed in their capture. 




Edward Vom Hofe, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in 

FISHING TACKLE, 



95 AND 97 FULTON STREET, 



Near William Street. 



NEW YORK. 



WHITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGTJE. 
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THE MOST SOUTHERLY LOCATED 

WINTER RESORT HOTEL 



IN 



FLORIDA. 

THE HOTEL INDIAH RIVER, 

ROCK LEDGE, FLA., 

Is now open, with a capacity for 300 Guests, and is 

One of the Finest Hotels in the South. 

THE 
ON THE 

INDIAN RIVER 

AliE VERY FINE. 

J. jV£. Llilli], Proprietor, 
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THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPM. 



ITEW 70BE, CHABLESTON AID FLOBDA LmES. 




Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier 29, East River, New York, at 3 P, M., as 
follows: 

For JACZSOlirVZX.1.1:, F^A., 

Every TUESDAY, direct. Every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston. 

For CHABI.i;ST01!r, S. C, 

Every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 

For FlBSNAXTDZn-A, F^A., 

Every TUESDAY caUing at Charleston. 

NORTH-BOUNl). 

Steamers are appointed to sail as per schedule in local papers. 

From JACKSOVVZ^^E, F^A., 

THURSDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From FESNAS'DIS'A/ F^A., 

SUNDAYS. 

From CHAKLESTOSr, S. C, 

MONDAYS, TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS. 

The Fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: 

ZBOQUOIS (new) Capt. E. Kemble. 

CHESOKEE Capt. B. Doane. 

SEMZSrO^E Capt. S. C. Flatt. 

TEMAS8EE Capt. H. A. Bearse. 

DELAWARE Capt. Z. K. Cliicliester. 

This is Vie only line of steamers running Ciroujh to Jacksonville, Fla., without change. 

For further information apply to 

THEO. C. EOEB, Traffic Manaerer, 35 Broadway, Vew York. 

WILLIAM P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 

12 SOUTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 35 BBOADWAY, BEW YOBB. 
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VALUABLE STAin)APJ) WORKS 



ON 



FISHING, HUNTING, ETC. 

▲ay of tlMse boo]E8 wIU be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 



The Scientiflo Ansrler. 

A general and instructive work on Artis- 
tic Angling. By the late David Foster. 
Compiled by his Sons. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter and Copious Foot Notes, 
by William C. Harris, Editor of "The 
American Angler." Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 

Home nailing' and Home Waters. 

By Seth Green. The Utilization of Farm 
Streams; Management of Fish in the Ar- 
tificial Pond ; Transportation of Eggs and 
Fry. etc. Cloth, 12mo.. 50c. 

Fly Fislilng' and Fly IffaWng for 
Trout, etc. 

By J. Harrington Keene. With Plates of 
the Actual Material for Making Flies of 
every variety. Cloth, 12mo., $i.50. 

Fish HatolLing' and Fish Catching:. 

The authors' names are sufficient to indi- 
cate the character, scope and value of 
this work. By R. B. Roosevelt and Seth 
Green. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 

Boosevelt's Game Fish of the 
Vorthem States and British 
Provinces. 

With an account of the Salmon and Sea 
Trout fisheries of Canada and New Brun.s- 
wick, togetlier with simple directions for 
tying artificial flies, etc., etc. By Robert 
Barnwell Roosevelt. $2.00, 

Boosevelt's Superior Fishing; 

Or, the striped Bass, Tiout, Black Ba.ss, 
and Blueflsh of the Northern States. Em - 
bracing full directions for Dressing Arti- 
ficial Flies with the Feathers of American 
Birds: an account of a Sporting Trip to 
Lake Superior, etc. By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo., 
$2.00. 



SailinfiT Boat, The. 

Practical Instructions for its manage- 
ment, together with "Nautical Vocabu- 
lary," ^'Weather Indications" and 
•♦Rules for Sailing Boat Matches." By 
C. E. Prescott. Pocket Edition. Flexible 
Cloth. 12mo. 25c. 

Hunter and Trapper. 

The best modes ol Hunting and Trapping 
are fully explained, and Foxes, Deer, 
Bear, etc., fall into his traps readily by 
following his directions. By Halsey 
Thrasher, an old and experienced sports- 
man. Cloth, 12mo., 75c. 

Roosevelt's FTorida,and the Game 
Water Birds 

Of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of the 
United States. With a full account of the 
sporting along our seashores and inland 
waters, and remarks on breech-' oaders 
and haramerless guns. By Robert Burn- 
well Roosevelt. Illustrated, and with a 
portrait of the author, ('loth, 12mo., $2.00. 
Murphy's American Game Bird 
Shooting. . , . 

This work on Game Birds is written en- 
tirely from a Sportsman's standpoint, 
being intended not only to describe their 
haunts and habits, but also the various 
methods employed in this country and 
Europe for bagging them, and the best 
dogs for field and covert work. By John 
Mortimer Murphy. Handsomely Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo., $2.00. 

Through the Yellowstone Fark on 
Horseback. . , • 

By Gen. Geo. W. Wingate. A most fasci- 
nating work, describing scenes and inci- 
dents in a manner which cannot fail to 
delight the reader, and giving most valu- 
aole information about the wonderful 
Yellowstone Park. Finely Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo.,$l.50. 



Send your address for our Illustrated Catalogue of 
Boohs, 

OMGE JODD CO., Publishers, 

751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Are You Fond of Angling ? 

THS AMEBICAN AVOI.BB. 

Twenty-eifrht padres; is issue<l weekly, and each issue eontains valuable illustrated 
contributions and editorials on Fisb, Fishing and Fisb Culture : Notes and Queries as 
to the Habits, Habitat and Modes of capture of Game and other Fish ; Reports of Fish- 
iuff (in season) from all parts of America, etc-, etc. It is the Fishernmn's Paper — 
the only one In America. S3.()0 a year. 

THS AS'OLEBS' OVIDE TO THS FISHING WATSBS OF THS 
UHITSD STATSS AHD CAS'ADA. 

By Willi am (\ Harris, Editor " American Anjjler." This book is invaluable to the 
anjrler and tourist. It tells how ei>cht thousand flshlnfc waters are reached, the spe- 
cies of flsli therein, hotel accommodations and cost, ciiarnes of suides, boats, etc., 
baits used and best months for fishinjx. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 

THE TAHPOSr OB " SHiVEB KING." 

By F. S. Pinckney (" Ben Bent"). History and methods of capture. This royal flsh, 
the larjfest taken on rod and line, is fully described, also the outtlt needed for hiu 
capture. Handsomely bound in cloth, sold and silver. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 

THS SrSW AOBICir^TDBS; OB, THS WATSBS I.SD CAFTIVS. 

This work describes the methods discovered by Hon. A. N. Cole, through which the 
farmer and the market gardener can increa.se their crops fourfold. The system pro- 
vides etlectually against the effects of drouth and frost, and is indorsed by all the 
prominent farmers' clubs and other agricultural authorities. Fully illustrated and 
handsomely bound in cloth and gold. Price $2.00, postage free. 

POBTRAITS OF GAMS FISHES, 

On gray tinted Bristol board, 7x9 inches, at the following prices, post-paid: Single 
copies, 10 cents; Fresh Water series (23) at $2.00; Salt Water series (:i7), at $3.50; 
whole series (60), at $5.00. 

THE SPORTSM AV'S OITIDS TO THE TLVVT ISO OBOirni>S OF THS 
USriTSD STATES AND CANADA. 

By William C. Harris, Editor "American Angler." Many thou.sands of shooting and 
hunting grounds accessible to the Held sportsman are herein located, the greater 
number being tabulated from personal letters to the editor and compiler from gen- 
tlemen sportsmen living and hunting on the grounds named. Care has been taken 
to make these reports accurate and wherever the shooting is good, bad or indifferent 
the facts are plainly stated, ('ost of livery, hotels, etc., are given. Handsomely 
bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.00. 

THE FISHES OF THE EAST ATLANTIC COAST. 

A practical book on the salt water tlshes of the Atlantic Coast, giving the scientific 
and popular descriptions, habits, habitat, when, where and how to catch them, of 
forty-two tlshes that are caught with hook and line: twenty-eight engravings drawn 
from nature. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price $1.50, postage free. 

THS AKOCERS' SCOBS BOOK 

(^ontains blank forms (with stub) for registry of flsh caught; their species, size, 
weight, baits used, waters flshed in, with conditions of wind, water and weather. 
Pocket size, paper cover, 10c. ; in limp cloth, 25c. 

THE GAME FISHES OF THE WEST. 

A practical Angling Treatise, fully illustrated. The essays have been written by the 
most prominent anirling authors in America, and this edition is essentially a text 
book for anglers and lovers ot natural history. Paper. Price 15 cents, postage free. 

THE TBOUT AND THS BLACK BASS. 

A valuable treatise on these popular game fl-^h, written by several of the most prom- 
inent writers on angling. Fully illustrated. Paper. Price 25 cents, postage free. 

Send for Specimen Copy of '^ American Angler ^^ and Catalogue of Angling IJterature. 

Address 

THE ANGLERS' PUBLISHING CO.. 10 Wapren St., N. Y. 
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